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The“ Beekeepers’ Exchange. 


WANTED. ly TO EXCHANGE. 


FOR SALE. | 


ADVERTISEMENTS on this Page will be inserted 
at the rate of 2/- per 36 words per insertion. 


'АІЛАМ QUEENS.—Reared from Pure Stock. Untested, 
БУ Тон, ae Reduction for quantities. Cash with order. 
Shon the Queen rests all that is hopeful in Apiculture.” 


(Swarthmore.) E. б. WARD, 
C/o H. Winchester, 
Lakeside, Canterbury, 


FOR SALE, 6 Oolonies Bees (hybrids), 50 each; Full and 
Half Supers; Roofs and Floors (old style); 1,000 Frames; 
Pxcluders, Traps, Knives, Smokers, Brushes, 1 Queen-rearing 
Ontfit, 1 Hatch-Gemmel Wax Press. 

YEOMAN, 
140 Ensors Road, Christchurch. 


WANTED TO BUY, Good: Second-hand HONEY. EX- 
. TRACTOR, any size; hand-power; 4-frame preferred; lowest 
cash price. Address first instance to 
D. MARSH, Karamu, 
via Frankton Junction. 


The W.F.C.A., Ltd., 


LAMBTON QUAY, 
WELLINGTON. 


(By appointment Suppliers to, His Excellency the Governor.) 


We are Agents for this District for The ALLIANCE BOX 
CO., and carry Large Stocks of all BEE REQUISITES. 

All orders receive prompt attention. 

Do you know that our name is synonymous with the best of 
everything as suppliers of Food Stuffs. 


DEPARTMENTS: 
Grocery, Wines and Spirits, Crockery and Hardware. 


THE WAIRARAPA FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION, LTD., 
Lambton Quay, Wellington, 
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OUR ENGLISH MARKET, 
By J. S. COTTERELL. 


It is now some years since I was residing temporarily in 
London, but whilst there I made a point to walk as much 
лз possible, aud, being interested in honey, I looked into a 
number of grocers on the wa It was surprising to find how 
well South Australian honey was exhibited for sale in neat 
glass tumblers; nearly every grocer had it displayed in a 
prominent place in the window. The thonght occurred to me, 
Why should not New Zealand honey be similarly put on the 
market, if the right agency could be secured? On enqniry 
I found that Major Norton was representing South Australia, 
and it was due to his propaganda that South Australian honey 
was so well advertised. 


Had I been asked who could do the best for New Zealand 
honey on the English market, I should have said without ques- 
tion, why, Major Norton, if his services could be secured. 
How times change! It is only a short two years now when 
Major Norton came to us unsolicited, offering to make a con- 
tract for 100 tons or more of New Zealand honey to be sold 
on commission under the brand of опг Co-operative Honey 
Association. How well he is carrying out the arrangement 
then entered into, and what yeoman service he is doing for 
our industry, just read the following letter I have lately re- 
ceived from him :— 


“War Office—We are in regular touch with the require- 
ments of the War Office, but, owing to the fact that they are 
buying a cheaper grade of honey, any quotation we may have 
given them would have been usele: Apart from this, how- 
ever, may I suggest that it would not be a good policy on our 
part to let the War Office have any of the honey we have re- 
ceived from New Zealand this season unless, of course, they 
would have been prepared to pay us a price equivalent to some- 
thing over 50/- a ewt., because, having started on our propa- 
ganda with the retail grocers throughout this Kingdom, it is 
essential that we should nurse our stocks in order to keep our 
clients supplied until the next season’s is available; and, con- 
sidering the extent of our clientele, we shall want every tin 
of honey we have to accomplish this end. I ean assure you, 
and I think I have already sent sufficient evidence to 
New Zealand office to convince you, that the trade for New 
Zealand honey in the United Kingdom has been altogether revo- 
lutionised. In the past it was the exception rather than the 
rule to be able to buy New Zealand honey in any of the leading 
stores in London or in any other large centre in this Kingdom 
owing to the fact that the brokers who had the handling of 
it invariably sold it to bakers. At the present time, as a result 
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Jew Zealand honey under the brand of 
of our propaganda, NE purchased in something over 3,000 
the МАНА all the large stores in London. We have had 
gone КЕ eee displays. Amongst them may be included 
enormous window Tiverpool, who have a world-wide reputa- 
Cooper and tm informed us that during the ten days that they 
ШО ine window display they sold 1,083 vessels over the counter, 
had the weil! agree with me that this method of distribution 
of your produce is bound to be of far greater service to your 
producers than if we sold it to the War Office, to say nothing 
of the fact that we shall be returning: within a shilling or so of 
50/- per ewt. for every case of the first grade honey that we 
have received. ‘Chis price in normal times would mean a very 
considerably greater nett геішт to you than I venture to 
assume has ever taken place before. I speak now, of course, 
of your complete exportable output. 

“There is quite an erroneous idea being held by some of 
our friends in New Zealand that up to 1/- per lb. is being 
obtained for honey in this country. There is certainly an atom 
of truth in this, but I cau assure you it is only in very isolated 
instances, and when only a very trifling quantity of the par- 
tienlar honey is available. I know you will agree when I say 
it is one thing to offer honey by the pound and another thing 
when one has to talk of it in hundreds of tons. 

“Another important feature is that we are not in this 
business for one season only; we have to look to the future, 
and my object this season has been to establish the brand 
throughout the length and breadth of this Kingdom, so that 
when we have larger quantities from New Zealand, which 1 
understand will be coming next season, and we have to face 
an unpreeedented supply from the States, we shall still be in a 
position to quit our stocks at a price not less than we are at 
Present returning. 

“Although necessarily we are not dealers in it, we have 
already been offered large parcels of white Californian honey, 
equal in all respects to your best, at prices far and away 
below what we are at present returning. 

“‘Another advantage of our methods of distribution is 
that we are able to dispense with all elasses of honey providing 
it is in sound condition. For instance, if you ship your dark 
honey to London, you will find it altogether unsaleable. We, 
however, have a market by putting it up into vessels and 
labelling it ‘Heather’ that will take all you ean send. In 
Bristol, for instance, where we have the honey now in more than 
100 grocers’ shops, they want nothing but white honey. In the 
Midlands they like the light amber; but in Cumberland and 
north of that the dark heather honey is preferred, and neces- 


Tae: we arrange our supplies in such a way that we cater for 


Бо ү time to time we send to our New Zealand office 
Photographs of shop window displays, specimens of show-cards 
we are getting out, and newspaper advertisements, which, по 
tunity а уои аге in Wellington you would take the oppor- 
tunity of having a look at, and I trust you will be pleased 
h our efforts in the interest of your industry, 
Yours faithfully, 
‘(Signed)’ A. B. м. NORTON.” 
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HONEY. 
POINTS TO REMEMBER WHEN SELLING. 


One of Nature's Best Foods.—It is only within the last 
few centuries that sugar has become known, and only within 
the last generation that refined sugars have become so low in 
price that they may be commonly used in the poorest families. 
Formerly honey was the principal sweet, and was higly valued. 

Tt would add greatly to the health of the present genera- 
tion if honey could be at least partially restored to its former 
place as a common article of diet. The almost universal craving 
for sweets of some kind shows a real need of the system in that 
direction; but the excessive use of sugar brings in its train a 
long list of ills. When cane sugar is taken into the stomach 
it cannot be assimilated until first changed by digestion into 
grape sugar. Only too often the overtaxed stomach fails to 
properly perform this digestion, then comes sour stomach and 
various dyspeptic phases. 

Now, in the wonderful laboratory of the hive there is found 
a sweet that needs no further digestion, having been prepared 
fully by those wonderful chemists, the bees, for prompt assimi- 
lation without taxing stomach or kidneys. As. Prof. Cook 
says: ‘‘There сап be no doubt but that in eating honey our 
digestive machinery is saved work that it would have to 
perform if we ate cane sugar; and їп ease it is overlooked 
and feeble, this may be just the respite that will save from 
breakdown.” A. I. Root says: ‘Мапу people who cannot eat 
sugar without having unpleasant symptoms follow will find 
by careful test that they can eat good well-ripened honey 
without any difficulty at all.” 

Not only is honey the most wholesome of all sweets, but it 
is the most delicious, and its cost so moderate that it may well 
find a place on the tables of the people every day in the week. 

Indeed, in many eases it may be a matter of real economy 
to lessen the butter bill by letting honey in part take its place. 
One pound of honey will go as far as a pound of butter, and at 
one-third the cost. 

Give Children Honey —When children are allowed a liberal 
supply of honey, it will largely do away with the inordinate 
longing for candy and other sweets. 

Ask the average child whether he will have honey alone 
on his bread, or butter alone. and almost invariably he will 
answer, ‘‘Honey.’’ Yet seldom аге the needs or the taste of the 
child properly consulted. The old man craves fat meat; the 
child loathes it, He wants sweet, not fat. He delights to eat 
honey; it is a wholesome food for him, and is not expensive, 
Why should he not have it? 


BEES IN RELATION TO AGRICULTURE. 


here is, we are assured, in some cases a feeling between 
graziers and beekeepers which, if translated into the language 
of diplomacy, would be spoken of as ‘‘strained relations.” It 
is said that in certain cases farmers object to the vicinity of an 
apiary, and complain of bees as trespassers; whereas the 
apiarist holds that the bees shoud! be welcomed as benefactors. 
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ing donan if ШШ Fe 
t 5 The case for the owner o: zing stock, 
йде! ЕКЕ heard is that the bees take fattening matter 
колата otra whieh might be consumed by stock if it 
ОГЫ Ше е yilfered. This, we are told, is the gravaman of 
ny oa ер complaint, and the bee farmer claims that 
ч т complete reply to that special complaint. But the 
м а" nuts his сазе on broader grounds. The immense ad- 
ace a: ‘the cross-fertilisation brought about by the bees 
М increasing the value of elovers and other plants growing 
in pasture land, and the resultant strengthening of the pasture, 
is well known. Admitting the good work of the bee, is the 
price paid for it by the grazier too high? | 
Sir Humphrey Davy, Professor Liebig, and others show 
that the saccharine matter of plants on which the bee lives and 
works is not derived from the soil, but from the atmosphere 
and rain water, so that the soil is not robbed, nor its fertility 
affected, and it is further contended that the nutritive quality 
of the plants in any growing стор, clover, or whatever it may 
be, is not injured, There would appear to be good reason to 
believe that the plants themselves become daily more nutritive 
during the period of their giving off honey, though admittedly 
all agricultural chemists are not agreed on the point, But what 
is the answer to the practical objection of the grazier that 
"giving the bees credit for their work in many ways, still the 
honey abstracted is valuable fattening matter which my cows 
ought to have the benefit of, and the loss of which is to me 
material?” It is simply that the loss, if any, is infinitesimal, 
and not to be weighed against the great advantage derived 
by the farmer from the work of the bees. Here is what is said: 
“The ordinary working-range of the bee may be taken at a 
mile and a-half from the apiary on all sides, whieh gives an 
area of about 4,500 acres for the supply of the apiary; and if 
the latter consists of a hundred hives producing an average 
of 100 lbs. of honey there would be a little more than 2105. 
of honey collected off each acre in the year; ог if we suppose 
во many as two hundred hives to be kept at one place and to 
produce so much as ten tons of honey in the season, the 
quantity collected from each acre would be 4105. to 5lbs.’” Tt 
is further pleaded that in suitable weather there is a continuous 
hourly seeretion of saccharine matter whieh, if not taken by 
bees or other insects, is evaporated during the mid-day heat of 
the sun; that the bees take successive secretions, whereas if 
the plant, say a head of clover, were eaten by the cow or the 
sheep, the animal could only consume the existing secretion, 
Which is estimated never to exeeed one-tenth of a grain at 
ai given time. There are farther interesting speculations ov 
а culations, Wht the sum of the whole matter is that oul of 
А Ыл ahs honey assumed to be collected by bees from 
even ont тае, probably not one-tenth and possibly not 
one-twentieth part could under any cireumstances have 
been consumed by the graz i 3 i A 
question of а few ошл grazing animals, so that it becomes 
tock fed upon nees of fattening, more or less, for all the 
rich a S in пеге during the whole season, a matter 
{зе apiarist contends is во trivial as to be out of all 
Proportion to the 1 a 
Services rendered to the pasture hy the bees- 


—Hawera Star, 


It is a matter deserv 
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BASSWOOD PLANTING. 


Your article by Professor Macdonald in the April number 
of the Journal on basswood planting should commend itself 
to the beekeepers throughout the Dominion. At a time like 
the present, when afforestation is being seriously discussed, the 
beekeepers should see to it that basswood trees receive due 
consideration in common with the millions of other varieties 
of trees that are being planted by the Government. The bass- 
wood (or linden) might be described as the beekeeper’s tree. 
Not only is it an excellent producer of honey, but the wood is 
superior to white pine. Its very existence is threatened in 
America, where the timber is largely used for boxes and furni- 
ture. It is a rapid grower, and yields blossoms profusely five 
years after it is planted, and we have ample evidence in this 
country to that effeet. As a honey producer, both for quality 
and quantity, it is par excellence. It is on record that Mr. 
Doolittle got 66 lbs, of basswood honey from a single colony 
in three days. Five years ago an apiarist in Christchurch 
took a magnificent surplus from the basswood trees in that 
Surely, then, the basswood tree has some claims to recog- 
nition by the beekeepers in New Zealand 

Your correspondent, ‘Н, B.” Oahiawa, strikes а *dis- 
cordant note, and evidently has been brought up in a school 
which puts no trust in the future. For his information I beg 
to tell him if ever he visits the township of Fairlie he will see 
basswood trees that will do his heart good, more especially at 
this season of the year, when the hot north-west winds have 
destroyed the clover pastures. The basswood trees in Fairlie 
have been planted just fifteen years, and have borne masses of 
blossom for several years. Authentic records show that the 
trees were planted in 1900 as part of a scheme to beautify the 
township of Fairlie, and to-day the best of the trees are 30 ft. 
high, compact, and affording good shelter, and are just as 
vigorous and ornamental as other trees planted at the same 
time, despite the dryness of the climate and the hard frosts 
of winter. ‘‘Posterity be damned”? is the tone of your сс 
respondent's letter in the May number of your valuable jour 
Now, what has the beekeeper done to improve the flora of his 
district? Nothing. Generally he locates his apiary in a distriet 
which has been made for him by his progenitors. Tis apiary 
as a rule resembles a ueglected cemetery, and is usually placed 
for shelter close to trees planted long years ago by men who 
looked to the future, and whose efforts have conferred a 
blessing on the apiarists of to-day. When scouring districts 
for an apiary site, would Ife not have blessed the early settlers 
if in the place of large clumps of pines and other imported 
trees large belts of nectar-secreting trees such as the basswood 
had been planted? I think so. He steals into a district, and 
takes Nature’s bountiful harvest, whieh has been provided 
for him by the early settlers, and in whieh he had no hand in 
the making. He condemns all and sundry if he is not allowed 
to pick ont sites here and there, and to-day he has persuaded 
the paternal Government to reserve apiary sites when land is 
thrown open for closer settlement, He froths and fumes when 
the farmer is compelled to ent the Californian thistles, rag- 
wort, and other nectar-producing noxious plants. Such is the 
position of the beekeeper to-day, ‘Trust no future howe’sr 
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a is his dictum. If the beekeeper has not the 
теа а a to plant good valuable nectar-secret- 
sng timber trees for the next generation, let him see to it that 
the paternal Government does plant trees that will bring wealth 
and happiness to the beekeepers of the future, besides being д 


ional asset to the country. 
national asset to APIS DORSATA. 


Correspondence. 


SCUM. 
Mr. A. IRELAND IN REPLY. 
(TO THB EDITOR) 


Sir, —There has been а good deal written upon this subject 
since I read my paper at the Conference in June. Major 
Norton, quoting from my paper, says: “‘Beeause when the pur- 
chaser at the cther end liquifies the honey for bottling the 
scum will disappear.” He remarks ‘‘Now, this is just where 
Mr. Ireland is wrong; it does not disappear. We take off as 
much as 20 lbs. of scum as a result of one day's working. This 
we sell to confectioners at 16/- per cwt. I was under the 
impression that the graders turned down any honey for export 
tha: had seum in any quanti And it was in consequence 
of this huning down that all this discussion has taken place. 
because a good many thought that what was termed scum 
was not really such at all, but was pure honey in a state of froth 
or afilorescence, as some have called it, which, when melted, 
reverted to pure honey. In my paper I described an experi- 
ment that I performed. I took a pint of scum off the top of 
the tank and slowly melted it. The result was a pint of liquid 
honey and the thinnest possible film of wax and foreign matter. 
Now, if that is the result from pure seum (so-called) from the 
top of the tank, how much less ought there to be seum on the 
honey after it has been drawn off from the tank, leaving all the 
so-called scum behind! Т have never been troubled with seum 
or аћогеѕеепее. I believe that stirring honey with a paddle 
is as good a way of producing froth or scum as any way; it 
mixes air with the honey, and as senm has been proven to be 
air bubbles, why, there you have it. Major Norton mentions 
getting quantities of dead bees in some samples of honey with 
specks all through it. This honey’ could never have been 
strained, but just tried from the extractor, How it passed the 
grader I can’t imagine, because bees, being lighter than honey, 
Tom Пош on top and ought to be visible. One writer in the 
by the temas ӨГ seum growing in the tank, What he means 
attaches to eae I don’t know, but whatever meaning he 
he ‘prodneed hg Wrong, for seum does not grow. It may 

he ашна д5 іп радиш, but grow it does not. 
said that заре иеп used wrongly. For instance, it is 
that they meres, of geld grow in the drifts. Miners mean 
res arger. Growth is confined to organie beings. 
е gold got larger by more gold bei dded to i But a 

growing plant be gt шоге gold being added to it. But 
roots takes up inorganic and mineral 
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matter, and by a mysterious process transforms it into some- 
thing altogether different from what it was before—that is, 
makes it organic or part of the plant itself. In this light 
how could. scum be said to grow, unless you could make out 
that it was an organism. From Major Norton's letter it would 
seem that many beekeepers are not using proper methods in 
harvesting and putting up their honey. 


(то THD DDITOR.) 


Sir,—Mr. Jacobsen (page 319) wonders whether a queen 
lays all the time she is flying. I do not know, but this season 
I saw a queen lay several eggs on a sack as the swarm was 
entering a hive. Friends C.A.J. and J.S.C. seem to have a 
difference of opinion as to whether a queen lays up to the time 
of the swarm leaving the hive. I tested it myself by hiving 
a swarm on dry combs. In twelve hours I found one frame 
with eggs on both sides in a circle about six inches in diameter. 
I examined the parent hive on the third day, and there.were 
still eg unhatched, thus proving the queen must haye been 
laying right through. Again, on November 20th I had a swarm 
issue from a hive that had a queen hatched late in the fall of 
the previous year. I opened the brood chamber, finding eight 
frames of brood and eggs and two frames of honey and pollen. 
I hived the swarm on nine frames of foundation and one comb 
that has never contained brood. This was at 3 o'clock, and at 
10 o'clock the next morning I examined the comb, and found 
eggs in an oval extending to within an inch of the top and 
bottom and within two inches from the end. The queen did not 
take a holiday, and has since proved a hummer—t am, &e., 


Paki Paki. H. SHEPHERD. 


SOMETHING FOR THE SOLDIERS. 


Everyone is anxious to send something, however little, to 
the soldiers at the front, but the question often arises, What 
would they like? Send some ‘‘N.Z.H.P.A."’ brand of New Zea- 
land honey, and you will never be wrong. Why! Beeause 
honey is not only a luxury; it is a necessary article of diet, 
especially during the winter months, and the soldiers are asking 
for it. Because the ‘‘N.Z-H.P.A.’’ brand is guaranteed by the 
New Zealand Government to be absolutely pure, and our sol- 
diers are deserving of the best. Because the ‘“‘N.Z.H-P.A.”” 
brand is put up in a most attractive and convenient package, 
and if packed with ordinary care is certain to reach its desti- 
nation in good order. Because it is produced by our own 
people and sold at a price that brings it within the reach of all. 


Any Association is just what its members make it, To 
meet once a year, pay a few shillings in subscription, appoint 
a few luckless individuals on committees, and expect them to 
improve the conditions of the industry without paying them 
and without thanks, is a poor way to accomplish anything. 
What we want is more enthusiasm amongst the members. 
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ORGANISATION. 
By W. HOOPER TEED. 


As far as the writer is aware there are no text-books bear- 
ing exclusively on this subject. It is not an exact science, 
therefore there are no hard-and-fast rules to go by. Society 
as a whole is an organism; consequently societies or associa- 
tions are also organisms on a smaller scale: they cannot be made 
by drawing up so many rules and regulations; it all depends 
upon the different materials, human and otherwise, one has 
to deal with, so that the various parts may be drawn together 
in order that they may coalesce and become a compact body. 
Yon cannot have a head without a body. although the embryo- 
logists tell us the brain is the first part to manifest itself. 
We see, therefore, that nnless the various component parts of 
an association show some sort of vitality it is not going to 
develop. Exeept the various members of our association show 
some interest and give some personal service it will never 
expand, To give two examples—one positive, the other nega- 
tive. 


The phenomenal success which has attended the Boy Scout 
movement is no doubt due that it is obligatory that every 
member shall give personal service, and is encouraged to show 
some initiative, On the other hand, take the Argentine Repub- 
lic, where the writer spent some months in 1895, has one of 
the finest codes of law of any country in the world, but there 


is no healthy public opinion to back the law up, and chaos 
reigns. 


Let us now examine how civilisation has come about, In 
the first place, the strongest and most able man takes upon 
himself to rule those of his tribe who do not come up to him 
in physical strength or mental calibre. Under his sway sur- 
rounding tribes are brought under his influence, and he is 
eventually recognised as "king, the word in the Anglo-Saxon 
from which this is derived meaning “the one who knows.” 
As his power gradually extends he takes to himself councillors, 
to whom he delegates his authority over those who inhabit 
certain portions of his kingdom, and if he is wise he gives 
them a pretty free hand, If, however, he tyranises over them, 
like King John did over the Barons, they will form an associa- 
tion amongst themselves, and the result may not always be 
favourable to himself, In this case it was the signing of 
Magna Charta, the foundation-stone of English liberties. All 
European nations presumably have had their foundations laid 
in this manner, Jt is to be feared, however, that some have 
ani yet got much beyond the feudal stage. In the case of the 
penah however, the spirit of freedom has gradually permeated 

ne lower strata of the State, They in their turn have demanded 
further liberties, and eventually a Lower House of Parliament 
has been brought into being, Where this has not been the 
ease the Government has been developed on bureaucratie lines 
that is, everything is directed and appointments made from one 
centre; no office is elective, 
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Afterwards, in the case of the English, when industries 
began to be developed, guilds were formed, which are now 
represented by trade unions. Grouped with these may be Bee- 
keepers Associations, for we are practically in the same 
category, there being no real difference whether we sell our 
labour direct to an employer or the same through our product, 
We are therefore banded together to sell it to опг mutual 
advantage, not necessarily to exploit the public, but that, as the 
President of the W.B_A. pointed out at the ‘‘field day” at 
Ruakura, we should be entitled to a fair wage for our labour. 


As trade unions progressed they found it advantageous to 
form Trades and Labour Councils. We in our turn have 
thought it desirable to come to a similar arrangement by form- 
ing what we now call the National Beekeepers’ Association of 
New Zealand. The danger, however, is of our developing this 
on bureaucratie instead of demoeratic lines. Trades and 
Labour Councils were formed not that they should dictate to 
the unions what they should do and what they should not do: 
they were established as Boards of Advice. in order that for 
certain’ purposes the latter should take joint action, They do 
not pretend to override the decisions of the unions; the latter, 
however, under certain conditions delegate them the power to 
act on their behalf. This should be the same as far as the 
National Association is concerned; it impossible for an 
Executive which is not elected direct by the various Bee- 
keepers’ Associations to be actually in touch with those whom 
it is supposed to represent, for they are not fully acquainted 
with the various local conditions which there prevail. It will 
be seen, therefore, that if the National Association is to pro- 
gress and perform its proper functions it must be in closer 
touch with the Branch ociations, and where these do not 
exist it will be one of its es to bring them into being. 


lu 


Should a solitary beekeeper approach the National Asso- 
ciation, it would have a difficulty in dealing with the matter, 
but should а number of beekeepers, working under like circum- 
stances and who had formed an association amongst themselves, 
bring their case before the National Association, there would 
be no difficulty whatever as to the way to proceed. 


It has been said now that we have a Honey Producers’ 
Association there is no further use for Beekeepers’ Associations. 
The function of the former, however, is simply for the distribu- 
tion of our product, and has nothing to do with the conditions 
under which honey is produced; therefore the latter have still 
their various duties to perform. The two stand very much 
in a similar position to one another as do Parliament and the 
Civil Service: they can never be amalgamated ; the two however 
йге complementary the one to the other. In the same way as 
the Civil Service is under the guidance of ‘Parliament so 
should the Honey Producers’ Association be kept under that 
of the Beekeepers’ Associations, and if they are wise they will 
do their utmost to act in a friendly mann r one towards the 
other, 
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Honey Crop Prospects. 


The Director of the Horticulture Division has received 
from the apiary instructors the following reports concerning 
honey erop prospects:— 


Auckland—Dry weather continues, but honey is coming 
in freely. There are prospects of fair average yields and con- 
siderable quantity of thick honey this year—G, V. Westbrooke. 
3/2/16. 


Wellington.—The weather has improved considerably, во 
prospects are brighter for the beekeeper {һап formerly. A 
fair return is predicted from the apiaries in the Wairarapa, 
Manawatu, and Taranaki Districts, but not so good a return 
from Hawke's Bay or Gisborne. The quality up to the present 
is good, and the market conditions are much better than in 
former years—F. А. Jacobsen. 8/2/16, 


Christehureh.—A slight honey flow followed the recent 
rain, adding a little to depleted stores. Many heekeepers have 
already lost a number of stocks from starvation. It has been 
a most trying season in Canterbury for beekeepers, and there 
will be very little honey to offer. Owing to the poor season 
merchants are offering 5d. and 54d. for choice clover honey — 
L. Bowman. 2/2/16 


Dunedin.—Reports to hand from North Otago and South 
Canterbury point to a disastrous season. Many losses have 
been experienced, and feeding has ben continued. It is now 
too late for a second growth of clover, as light frosts will 
undoubtedly follow the rains. From Dunedin south extracting 
is in progress, and the returns are exceeding the sanguine ex- 
pectations of the beekeepers, The luxuriant growth of clover, 
combined with a warm spell of weather which set in carly in 
January, has brought about an abnormal honey flow. A good 
erop is assured —B, A, Earp. 1/2/16. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS, 


The following subscriptions have been received during the 
month :-— 


Messrs, J. B, Armstrong, W. L. Bird, H, Betts, Т. Brinkley, 
F. Butt, A. Cocker, A, Dickensen, J. W, Excell, O. J. Herrick, 
А. E. Lennard, Jas, Parkinson, J, Sillifant, А. Skey, W. D. 
White, J. 8. Coyne. 
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HONEY-DEW OR APHIDE HONEY. 


APHIDES IN RELATION TO APICULTURE. 


By F. A. JACOBSEN, Apiary Instructor. 


Many apiculturists have not, to any detailed extent, sought 
to find the reason for the production of honey-dew. It would, 
in some countries, be well for apiculture if plants yielded no 
other nectar than that delivered by their blossoms, but unfor- 
tunately а too common occurrence is the bees gathering a very 
inferior quality honey, the source of which it is proposed to 
give here. To effectively demonstrate this it is necessary to 
give a brief survey of reproduction amongst the aphides, or 
plant lico (Hemiptera). 


These are hermaphrodites. The first of these insects to 
appear in the spring are wingless females, and these give birth 
to living young without the intervention of the male. These 
offsprings, which are also wingless, give birth in their turn to 
living replicas of themselves. This system may be continued 
through several generations, and is called parthenogenetic re- 
production. In the course of time, however, male insects 
appear, which are generally winged, also fertile females, and 
the result of sexual intercourse 15 the production of eggs in 
place of living young. The eggs are venerally deposited 
through the autumn, and the young insects emerge later in 
the autumn or in the following Spring as wingless females, and 
commence producing their young. These are called **vivi- 
parous,’’ and those which produce е; “‘oviparous.’’ These 
eggs are enormous, and are approximately half the length of 
the body of the aphis, and can withstand the most intense 
cold of winter, When first deposited they are pale in colour, 
but ultimately turn brown or black, and are coated with a 
sticky fluid which attaches them to twigs. The fecundity of 
the viviparous aphide is almost incredible, a single unit being 
capable of reproducing thousands of its kind. The position it 
first occupies is retained, and the foliage in the vicinity shortly 
becomes crowded with the wingless progeny, with their sharp 
sucking beaks embedded in the once luscious leaves, resulting 
in handicapping the growth, and occasionally killing the plant. 


None interested can have failed to have noticed the gum- 
like substance on various plant foliage, such as the plum, apple, 
rose and currant, and various other plants and trees. Because 
thought in ancient times to be a deposition of the atmosphere, 
this condition was called houey-dew. Kirby and Spence, in 
their ‘Introduction to Entomology,” say:—‘*You have doubt- 
less observed what is called the honey-dew upon the maple and 
other trees, concerning which the learned Roman naturalist, 
Pliny, gravely hesitates whether he shall call it the sweat of 
the heavens, the saliva of the stars, or a liquid produced by 
the purgation of the air. Perhaps you may be aware that it is 
a secretion of the aphides, whose eserement has the privilege 
of emulating sugar and honey in sweetness and purity. Cer- 
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tainly but few would agree to the closing words of these 
authors. Cheshire says:—'‘Plants rarely, and probably only in 
diseased conditions, seerete excessive quantities of sweet liquid, 
which, oozing from various parts of their surfaces, gives the 
eager gatherer material that is above suspicion; but ordinary 
honey-dew is now universally coneeded to be the produet of 
the aphis, When the gummed leaves are lifted, they will be 
found to be infested beneath by colonies of these creatures, 
some winged and some wingless, anda careful examination will 
generally show that they are provided with two short tubes 


called the nectaries, by which they are enabled to eject a sweet 
fluid.” 


The tissues of plant leaves contain starch, which is eventu- 
ally converted into the soluble form of sugar, thus providing 
an abundance of nourishment to the pests. Darwin, amongst 
others, has shown that ants literally milk the aphides, and in 
consequence Linnaeus has called the aphides the cows of the 
ants. The superfluous quantity is voided on the leaves in sticky 
profusion, especially in warm weather, and is readily gathered 
by bees. It has an unpleasant odour, and is often very dark in 
colour, and is more easily removed after a shower of rain. 


The ‘‘hemiptera,’’ however, have numerous natural 
enemies, a provision in favour of the plant world.. Foremost 
amongst these are the various species of (Coccinella) ladybird, 
the food of which consists almost exclusively of aphides. Other 
enemies are various kinds of (Diptera) flies, and amongst the 
smaller kinds of (Hymenoptera) ‘saw’? flies, wasps, е, are 
found very useful destroyers of aphides. 


It is not generally conceded that honey-dew is produced 
by the aphides alone, for leaves of certain plants at various 
seasons of the year exude a saccharine substance, which the 
bees gather. Honey-dew is, as а rule, not a fit food for bees 
to winter on, as it is liable in the early spring to start dysentry, 
Neither is it a fit food for human consumption, and although 


little is gathered in the Dominion, care should be taken in 
regard to it 


PREPARING BEES FOR WINTER, 
By J. A. 


We are apt to forget that the fixing up of the bees for 
winter is the first step in the new season’s work, Not only 
so, but on it more than on any one thing we do during the 
sason depends our success, J will not touch on the queen 
question, There are 1 who advocate using only one or 
two season queens and systematic re-queening; while others 
leave that question to the bees, depending on them to supersede 
all failing queens, I don't know which is best, but I get on best 
when J leave it to the bees; only, in my last inspeetion of the 
brood nests, I ат some critical as to the work of the queen 
and I pinch those I don’t like, I like to fix up for winter ав 
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goon as I get through extracting and all the super a 


away. My first operation is to go carefully gy. 
and examine every one thoroughly. AJI keene the colonies 
sulphured and their combs extracted and a colonies 
being taken to give no chance for infectin sp down, care 
desirable миев are pinched, and their colonies maa Ч 
doubling пр. My mark for queenless colonie: к ШКЕ г 
briek which weights the roof on end; to me a ыз mand thi 
position is like a danger signal, and Í am Ар 
it is on its flat again. My second operation беу) bees A 
colony and mark its weight on the hive. This i ra ш ala 
ting the apiary scales on to the wheelbarrow ant ah ieee 
handy to each hive. The cover is removed and, х {кү з 
inrbing the mat, the brood chamber is lifted on to the зен 
when its weight is taken and marked. In order that п у ay 
yay be required, a rather chilly day is chosen for this | eed 
when the bees are clustered close enough to give no both тоз, ш 
will say that, having just examined the colonies Р ут 
should have noted their condition as to stores, and sa va rf 
trouble of weighing. My answer is that at best that is ay 
guesswork, and in this matter I want accuracy. It is too im. 
portant to be satisfied with a guess. Having the weight of Дед 
brood chamber marked on it, I know definitely what Tam doing 
and nothing less than that should satisfy any beekeeper. I Bae 
fix on а minimum weight, and with me that minimum weight ж 
getting higher every year since I began this system of weigh- 
ing. I want every brood chamber to reach to or exceed 50 Ibs. 
allowing as tare 20 Ibs. for the brood chamber itself and ten 
empty combs, that means 30 lbs. nett for the contents of the 
combs and the bees. I want most of them to be a few pounds 
heavier than that, and none lighter. In practice there are a 
few reach as high as 65 lbs., and at one time I would have taken 
an outside comb from such a colony to help a more needy 
brother, but I don't do so now, It is not good policy; better 
teave it as it is. Those under weight will extend all the way 
from 25 Ibs. to 49 Ibs. There are two ways to deal with these 
one is to feed up to the necessary weight; the other is to double 
up. The latter is the plan I adopt. I put the lightest on to 
the heaviest, the second lightest on to the second heaviest and 
AY on until they are all united. The uniting is done by simply 
removing cover and mat of the one colony and placing the 
other on top of it and covering up snugly. This method is 
bath simple and reliable. The bees will destroy the queen they 
don t want, and the other will mother the double’colony. Should 
А A eekeeper have a preference in the queens, it would be 
а or for him to destroy the other one, but otherwise it ean 
e safely left to the bees. It will be found that colonies fixed 
up in this way will come out about the Ist of September about 
Ay lbs. to 18 Ibs. lighter than they were in the autumn, so 
raat those at 30 lbs. nett will only have from 12 Ibs. to 4 Ibs. 
eft. In my location where nectar is available every warm day 
vight through spring and summer that is usually enough. In 
i purely clover district it is not quite satisfactory, and some 
eeding would probably be required. 


combs stored 


are 
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GRADING RULES FOR SECTION HONEY. 


Considerable advance in the value of sections will follow 
a systematic and careful grading, and we suggest that bec- 
keepers should obesrve the following rules :— 


Sections should be removed from the super just as soon 
as they are capped over, in order to get them nice, clean and 
bright. When ready for shipment, sort them out into three 
different grades. 


Special Sections—To be well filled, combs firmly attached to 
all sides, and evenly capped, except the outside row next 
to the wood. The comb and еарріпеѕ should be white, 
and should not project beyond the wood. Тһе sections to 
be well scraped, and should weigh not less than 14 ozs. 
gross. 

Prime Sections—To be well filled, combs firmly attached, not 
projecting beyond the wood, and to be good sections, al- 
though not so well finished as those in special grade. 

Good Sections —To be composed of sections picked out from 
the two other grades. 


The front row in each case to be a true representative of 
the contents of the case. 

Most growers in the past have packed all grades of sections 
in the same case, consequently the price obtained has been 
governed by the lowest grade of sections in the consignment, 


The wholesale prices should not be less than:—Special 
sections, 8/6 per dozen; prime sections, 8/- per dozen; good 
sections, 7/- per dozen. 


Send us some ideas, You may do the other fellow some 
good and benefit yourself by the exchange of experiences. Do 
not say you cannot write; it is the ideas which count. 


N.Z. CO-OPERATIVE HONEY PRODUCERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The NZ. Co-operative Honey Producers’ Association offers 
the solution of the honey marketing problem. Beekeepers will 
be studying their present and future interests by taking up 


shares now. The secretary's address is Mr, F, С, Baines 
Tawera. 
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PURE ITALIAN QUEENS FOR sate Í 
SPECIAL REDUCTION е 2 & BREEDING QUEENS 


DURING FEBRUARY ONLY, 


Breeding Queens . Е 15/- each. 


3 Д1 Баау 
larg 
Untested .. .. 5 9/- 12/9 16/6 A 
3 or any larger number. 


Tested .. -. 7/- 12/6 6/each 


NOTE.—The above prices are for February only, and no 
orders can be accepted later than March 1st of the present 
season. Tested and Untested are all Select Stock, and the very 
best that can be produced, and are guaranteed free of all 


disease. 
TERMS: Cash with order. 


P.O. Order Office, Tapanui. 
Postal Address: 


R. STEWART - - Crookston, Otago. 


ITALIAN QUEEN BEES. 


BEEKEEPERS! Your attention a moment, please! 
SIX TONS OF HONEY per 100 COLONIES. 


How does that average strike you? That was the actual result 
obtained in this district last season. The season was nothing 
exceptional, but the Bees that produced that splendid теі 
were not {оо slow: they were what we call hustlers; по “Beg 
pardon” about them. 
THE STRAIN WAS GOOD—THAT'S THE SECRET. 
It will pay you to have Queens from this stram. 
T can supply you, Let me know your requirements. 
PRICES: 
Untested .. 4/-each .. 10 for 35/- 


Tested .. 7/6 each .. three for 20/- 
Select Tested .. 12/6 each 


A. J. D'ARCY, 


20 Linton Street - Palmerston N 


20 for 60/- 


orth. 
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Applications are invited from BEEKEEPERS ONLY 
for SHARES in this important enterprise. 


NEW ZEALAND CO-OPERATIVE 
HONEY PRODUCERS’ ASSOCIATION, 


LIMITED. 


CAPITAL - - £3,000 


This Association 19 a Co-operative Organi 
of marketing the honey product of the Doi 
producers. 


It has taken over from the National Beekeepers’ Association an offer 
received by It from the Bristol and Dominions Producers’ Association, Ltd., and 
has made п firm contract with the latter Association for the delivery of not less 
than One Itundred Tons пог more than Five Hundred Tons per annum of Figh. 
grade Honey, for а term of three years, on п Oxed guarantee of a return of 
4a. per Ib. The price 19 nett for Honey delivered Го. at main ports, less 
packing expenses and 5 per cent. commission. ‘The Producers’ Association, 
while guorantecing a return of 4d. per Ib., also undertake to pay as much 
larger a sum as possible, the impression being that up to Gd. per Ib, will be 
fortheoming. 


The experience of boney producers in the past throughout New Zealnnd, as 
Хат as export to Great Britain is concerned, Is that the results bave not been 
particolarly satisfactory. The boney bas been dumped on to the Home market, 
and handled In the rough-and-ready style generally accorded to overseas соп: 
sicnments Under the contract above referred to, the Bristol Association receive 
the boney in bulk at tbeir warebouse in Bristol, where provision will be made 
for its bottling and packing in such п way as will meet the requirements of th 
retail market Їп Great Britain. It will be sold bearing а uniform and attractive 
label, and with а continuous supply of a standard quality, It will doubtless 
command top prices. In this way the honey producers of New Zonlnud will 
receive the bulk of the profit Instead of the middleman, as heretofore. 

The New Zealnod Co-operative Honey Producers’ Association, Ltd., haye 
now before Шеш the task of raising this large quantity of honey, and’ invite 
the co-operation of the beekeepers throughout the Dominion In taking full 
advantage of the splendid terms which are now before them. 


In order to deal with the proposition in a business-like way, the honey 
will only be received from members of the Association, every one of whom 
will be required to undertake the sapply of rain minimum quantity of 
honey per anoum for three years. Shares will be allotted Iu accordance with 
the average quantity of h to be supplied by each producer in the proportion 
of one Share fo у 4 hundredweight of Honey delive ‘The value of the 
Shares is £2 each, No deposit or other payment Is required, ns the deduction 
of one-elghth of a penny the returns recelved ‘trom ench share- 
holder's honey ‘will be app payment of the shares uati) such time 
as the sbares are folly pald up, when no further deduction will be made, and 
honey muy tuen be sbipped by the producer in any quuality tree of share 


As it Js antleipal 


tlon, established for the purpose 
nion solely In the Iuterests of 


а that the shares will be fully applied for, It has been 
decided to give prefe to applications from members of the National Bee 
Keeperw Avsoclation: Those who шге not yet members of this Orgnutantion 
bouid become so without delay, and thus secure preference In thelr applicatio: 
or shares In the above Company. Ё i 


or a2 popeatlon form for shares will be posted on receipt of request by any 


Mr. H. W. GILLING, Chairman of Directors N.Z. Co-op. Honey 
Producers’ Association, Ltd., Matapu, Taranaki, 


‚ C. BAINES, Secretary N,Z. Co-op. Honey F 
Association, Ltd., Normanby, Taranaki. 


Mr, R. W. BRICKELL, Secretary National Beekeepers’ Asso- 
ciation of N.Z., Р.О. Box 572, Dunedin. 


And the Secretaries of all the District Associations 


Mr 


oducer 
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ITALIAN QUEENS 


Root’s Famous Long Tongued = 
‘Red Clover Strain. 

THESE ARE THE BEES THAT FILL 

У THE SUPERS AND THE POCKETS. 

SAFE ARRIVAL GUARANTEED. 7 


Feb. 18, 1916.7 


= From 


PRICES. | untested æ FOl 35|- 


with order. M. SHEPHERD 


ЕД 
10 WILMER STREET £ $ с CHRISTCHURCH. 


W. A. DAWSON, 01180, 


ICE LIST OF QUEENS. 1 2 

a Untested Өз. 13s. 20s. 

Tested 18s. 25s. 12s. 
iis. 26s. 


Select Tested 
COLONIES OF BEES (without Queens). 
2 Frame (Nucleus Colony) 


F 


rames 


ony on 10 
To the above prices mu ulded the price of the Queen required. 
S Free from ease, and bred from good stock. All care 
taken to ensuré safe transit, bùt vo responsibility taken with the colonies. I will, 
however replace a dead queen, from the mail, if the box is returned intact. 

Тепме Олан WITH ORDER. . DAWSON, Forrnose, $ 


TO BEEKEEPERS! 


We are the Largest Manufacturers in New Zealand of 
HONEY TINS of all sizes for Local and Export Trade. We 
supply Tins plain or decorated. 

Send us particulars of your requirements, when we will 
be pleased to quote you prices that we know will be favourable, 


A мо have no agents, and all enquiries must be made direct 


ALEXANDER HARVEY о SONS, Ltd. 


ALBERT STREET, AUCKLAND. 


FAT HONE Ya 


wip eee through the American States the beekeepers and 
campai Eo Or are engaged in an extensive honey advertising 
meee oy {9 ne of the cheapest and most suecessful of their 
sent through the of stickers on all letters, papers, and parcels 
las imported thoverti 20е National Beekeepers Association 
invites overs ралу of these “Eat Honey” stickers, and 
a few hund Seis to use them freely. Grocers would пзе 
stickers are 100 15 they Were’ asked. Will you help? The 
Printed i ү Just like the heading, gummed ready for use, a а 

n bright тей on white. A pareel of 500 sent post ees 


Оп receipt of ely 5 
yout р twelve penny stamps. How many shall we send 


EDITOR, Box 572, Dunedin. 
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Modern Equipment tie Progressive Beekeeper. 


On every hand we are finding that Up-to-date Apiarists are recog- 
nising that. fuceess 39. most rapidly and economically secured by the 
employment of the Intest forms of equipment. We make it our business 
to keop in touch with the leading Manufacturers in different parts 
of the Globe, and receive from time to time the most approved and 
reliable devices that have proved themselves by practical results. 
Amongst those are the following, which will be found of distinet service 
to Boekeepers, not only from the standpoint of saving time and trouble, 
but also in securing economy in time and expenditure. 


POWER EXTRACTORS. 


We issue a special pamphlet on this subject, and will be glad to 
mail a copy free on application. The plant consists of a four, six, or 
eight-comb Extractor, with a Honey Pump geared to tho side, and the 
whole outfit driven by n опе ог а опе, and a-half horse-power motor. 
At a mere fraction of the cost of the wages of an éxtra man, and the 
saving of heavy, laborious work, an Apiarist with this plant can extract 
honey all day long. 


THE BAINES’ CAPPING REDUCER. 

This device enables the Beekeoper to overcome all difficulties in 
dealing with uncappings. A high-grade wax is produced immediately 
the extracting is finished, and the honey is not deteriorated in the 
slightest degree. Particulars on application, PRICE, 65/-, 


NEW QUEEN EXCLUDER, 

‘This Queen and Drone Excluder is far superior to tho perforated 
metal. It bas met with the greatest approval from experienced Bee- 
keepers, who consider it a most valuable invention. PRICE, 2/6 
Per Dozen, 27/-. When ordering, please state whether for use on dove- 
tailed or on old-style Hive. 


ALEXANDER HONEY STRAINER. 

‘This very useful article is made on the plan of a tin pail with 
handle, the bottom and sides between the braces being closed with 
fine brass wire cloth, fifty meshes to the inch. It provides a large 
amount of straining surface, will not clog up, and runs for hours at a 
time, catching all the sediment. PRICE, 18/6. 


COMB FOUNDATION. 
We keep large stocks of Dadant’s, Faulkner's and Root's Foundation, 
brands of the highest grade, which can be used with completo confidence, 


THE “DANDY” HONEY SPOON. 


This is a wonderfully simple but very useful invention for those 
who nse honey on their dining-table. ТЕ does away with sticky fingers, М 
and is much cleaner and more desirable than the ordinary spoon. The 
‘*Dandy’’ is specially shaped, and has a little hook or catch in the 
handle, which enables it to be hooked on to the side of the honcy jar, 
always ready for use, and always clean, PRICES: Nickel-plated, 1/6; 
Electro-plated, 2/- Post free. 


A BOOK EVERY BEEKEEPER SHOULD HAVE! 
‘““BEEKEEPING,”’ (By Dr. PHILIPS.) 

This ів a new book which has just appeared, by one of the most 

eminent authorities on Beekeeping in the United States, It deals 


with the ‘how?’ and “‘why’! of Beekeeping, and differs entirely from 
other standard works on Bees. 


Orders are now being booked for delivery on arrival of Supplies, 
SEND YOUR ORDER TO-DAY, 


ALLIANCE BOX CO., LTD., 


HEADQUARTERS FOR BEEKEEPERS’ SUPPLIES, 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE FAMOUS '' ALLIANCE’! WATER. 
PROOF DOVETAILED HIVE, 


CASTLE STREET - DUNEDIN. 
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